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tips Chicago Convention has done its work and dispersed, but | 
its echoes still fill the air. Even in the admission of its | 
enemies it was a great assemblage. ‘Those who looked for a free | 
fight because they supposed it a collection of anarchists were 
It was an abie and earnest body of men, 


” 


much disappointed. 
who stood for ‘‘the few who think and the many who suffer, 
eficiently as any convention in American history. 

It had but three tasks on its hands: To ascertain itsown mem- 
bership, to avow its convictions on current questions, and to nom- 
inate candidates for President and Vice-President. With the 
accomplishment of the first two, the convention had little diffi- | 
culty. It gave the contested seats to the delegations from 
Nebraska and Michigan which actually represented the party in | 
these states and thus made it needless to repeal the two-thirds | 
tle. It drafted and adopted a platform, which is free from all | 
ambiguities as regards the chief issue of the campaign. Unlike 
the Republican Convention, it put this chief issue first and not 


as | 
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second. And on other issues it took such action as might have 
been expected, expressing sympathy with Cuba, approving the 


‘contempt of court,”’ 


bill to restrain the power to imprison for 
calling for a constitutional amendment to authorize an Income 
Tax, and pronouncing for a strict enforcement of the laws against 
pauper immigration. 

On the declarations anent the tariff we commented at length 
last week. The Convention evidently felt that the experience of the 
country since 1892 had made a declaration for further ‘‘ ‘Tariff 
Reform ’’ highly inopportune, and any talk of Free Trade as 
good as madness. ‘They did take up the challenge offered by the 
nomination of the author of the Mckinley Bill, and denounced 
But it 


was evident that the party has little heart in this issue, and is 


any proposal to re-enact that measure of high Protection. 


anxious not to repel the co-operation of Protectionists in the 


cause of silver. 





WHEN it came to selecting a candidate for the presidency, 
the Convention found itself in an embarrassing position. ‘The 
party leaders of the north-eastern group of states had all gone 
over to the gold standard cause. The southern men were ruled 
out by the prejudices growing out of the war, and the decision 
against nominating a Republican thus shut the Convention up to 
selecting its candidate from the states of the north-west. ‘The 
names of Gov. Tillman, Senator Blackburn and Ix-Governor 
Pattison were before the Convention only formally. Now the 
Democrats of the north-west have been for the most a minority 
and opposition party ever since the war. They have been shut 
out of the public career which trains, and at the same time, adver- 
tises ability. So the whole series of the candidates they were 
able to offer contained no one of recognized leadership. Mr. 
3ryan, on whom the choice finally fell, is a young man, just old 
enough to be eligible, and of the shining abilities dear to the western 
mind. He came to the front in national politics in 1892, when 
he took part in the Free Trade campaign aginst the McKinley 
Tariff. 
reaction of 1894, but was again elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This he owed to the impression made by his oratory 
both on the stump and in the House. He is quick-witted, auda- 
cious, brilliant in speech, and his reply to Mr. Hill in defense of 
the platform reported to the Convention, secured him the nomin- 
ation. On the first three ballots Mr. Bland kept the lead. On 
the fourth, Mr. Bryan forged ahead and on the fifth, he received 
500, being more than two-thirds of the vote actually cast. The 
other candidates Messrs. Boies, Matthews, Blackburn, Campbell, 
Stevenson, Pennoyer, and McLean, were- visibly not in the race. 
Even Mr. Pattison made a better run than any of them, starting 
with 95 votes and holding them to the last ballot. 

The selection of Mr. Arthur Sewall, a Maine shipbuilder 
and railway man, for the second place on the ticket, seems to 
have been dictated by the desire to balance Mr. Bryan by a part- 
ner as different as possible from himself. Although fom a state 
whose convention was controlled by the mono-metallists, Mr. 
Sewall is a bimetallist of pronounced opinions, but has held no 


Unlike most men who did so, he was not wrecked by the 
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other political place than chairman of the State Committee. He 
is not far from being twice as old as Mr. Bryan. 


Tuk gold faction were annoyed by the course pursued by the 
Pennsylvania delegation in putting Mr. Pattison in nomination. 
It was their wish that only silver men should be nominated, and 
then they would either abstain from voting altogether, or would 
cast their three hundred votes ina lump for some weak-kneed 
silver man, who had mustered votes enough to make this suffice 
for his nomination. That there was any such candidate on the 
Atany rate, Messrs. 
Bland and Bryan were the only two who could have been helped 


list of nominees is not known to the public. 
to a victory by the united vote of the monometallists. Nor was 
that vote at any time united. Only 178 abstained from voting on 
the first ballot, and 16 of these then found these heights of calm 
More than this, at least 
45 must have voted for one or the other of the free silver candi- 


inaction too chilly and began to vote. 


dates, evidently accepting the action of the Convention in the 
matter of the platform as deciding the issue for the present. And 
if the unit-rule had not been enforced and obeyed in several dele- 
Thus there 
were 15 friends of that policy who voted steadily for Mr. Pattison 
under the instructions of the State Convention. On the fifth 
ballot Mr Bryan got one vote from Delaware, four from Maine, 


gations, this number would have been much greater. 


five from Maryland, six from Massachusetts, eleven from Minne- 
~—all of them 
instructed '’ for the gold policy. 


sota, four from Vermont and five from Wisconsin 
states whose conventions ‘ 
This indicated the inability of the leaders of the minority to 
hold their following together to bolt the nominations. It is true 
that Mr. Curtis and his friends bolted the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine in 1884, after voting to the end and even helping to select 
the candidate for Vice-President. But this was not in accordance 
with the rule of the game, nor would Mr. Curtis have done it if 
he had meant to bolt. It was only after his return from the Con- 
vention, and under pressure from the proprietors of his paper, that 
he took that doubtful step. These gentlemen, the 162 absten- 
tionists, do not mean to be put into such an embarrassing position 
as that. They are not going to support the ticket. 
Exactly what course they will pursue is uncertain. Some 
argue stoutly fora third ticket, declaring that the party is dis- 
rupted, and that the Democrats who believe in gold and not in 
protection have no other choice. Others declare that, with what- 
ever reluctances, they will support Mr. McKinley this year. Mr. 
Bryan's friends have every reason to wish that the former course 
may be adopted by the bolters. The more gold tickets there are 


in the field, the better for the friends of free silver. 


Ir would be a grave mistake to suppose that all the Demo- 
crats who disbelieve in the free silver policy will withhold their 
votes from Mr. Bryan. Mr. Pattison expresses exactly the feeling 
of a great many when he quotes Mr. Randall's hope on a similar 
occasion, that ‘‘ the two wings of the party would flap together ’’ 
as soon as the battle in the Convention was over. The esprit de 
corps of the Democracy is too strong for a large bolt to be likely. 
Just as a loyal citizen accepts the result of a political campaign, 
and obeys the laws passed by the party which has won it, so the 
average Democrat acquiesces in the rule of an ascertained ma- 
jority within his party. He has had his fight; he has been 
beaten ; he accepts the result. Wedo not say that this is the 
soundest political morality, but that it isthe state of feeling which 
actually exists in that party, and toa far less degree among Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. Bryan and his friends will incur considerable losses 
among the wealthier Democrats of the Northern and Eastern 
States. He may expect to see their especial friend, Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, either abstain from voting, or cast his vote for Myr. 
McKinley. But while the free silver people will lose in that 





quarter, they will make heavy gains among the industrial classes 
who find the present situation intolerable, and who will vote fo; 
the party which actually proposes a remedy. 


THE campaign of 1896 is sure to be a warm one, altho 
What kind of lig 
and leading we may expect from the organs of the monometa!) 


will be described as a campaign of education. 


we already know from the course they have taken in the last yex; 
In our Eastern cities they have the field to themselves. Only om 
New York daily, and not one in Boston or Philadelphia, | 

the election of Mr. Bryan! 
must not leave these centres of population and of intellige: 


If the silver men mean to win, the) 
uncared for. They contain myriads of bimetallists, and man, 
the newspaper class are of the number. But the owners of th 
dailies are afraid to imperil their advertising patronage, by wh 
the modern daily lives. 

Tue Republican news has been very dull for weeks pas: 
Mr. McKinley is unable to infuse any interest info it by 
speeches, interviews and hand-shakings. The only point 
interest is found in the new professions of political faith, which 
Collector Warren, of Bost 
announces his withdrawal from the Democratic party. Hy 


come from former Democrats. 


becomes a Republican while holding a political position under 
! 


Democratic Administration ! 
tious, more than one of them announcing that they will follow 


Other office-holders are more cau- 


Mr. Cleveland's lead, and vote as he does. 

Mr. Hanna has his hands full in the matter of dealing with 
the quarrels among the the New York Republicans. At first it 
was said that Mr. Warner Miller was to be put on the Executive 
Committee to manage the campaign. This would have been a 
direct defiance of Mr. Platt, but now we hear that Mr. Hanna has 
been to see Mr. Piatt, and that neither faction is to be treated 
with special favor. This can only mean that neither section wil! 
be represented ; and if New York has no representative on th: 
Executive Committee it will be an embarrassment in the matter 
of raising campaign funds. 

It also was said, with great confidence, that Mr. Quay was 
to have a place on that committee, but this is now reported donbt- 
ful. Mr. Hanna owes as much consideration to the anti-Qua) 
Republicans, who control the chief cities of the States, as he does 
to the anti-Platt Republicans, who control only a few country 
towns. 


Ir is gratifying to see how much the movement to obtain a 
pardon for John Bardsley has gathered force, so that there ts 
reason to hope that the Board of Pardons will accede to 
humane and charitable wish which prompted it, in spite of the 
outery of the Property organs of ourcity. The old man has given 
up all his property, including every share of stock he bought with 
the city’s money. He has nothing left for himself and his wile 
in their old age. He is dying slowly of heart disease brought on 
by his years of imprisonment, following months of anguished ¢is- 
tress. He is thoroughly repentant for the harm he did, and has 
done all in his power to undo it. Yet there are men so anxious 
for the safety of their Mammonite interests as to cry out against 
his release ; and one Christian minister was found to second thet 
wish. 

The opponents of a pardon are surprised at the extent to 
which feeling has been aroused, and look about to discover some 
interested motive behind it. * They profess to believe that faction2: 
politics are at work, and that the leaders of the combine are busy 
in his behalf. This is pure nonsense. Mr. Bardsley never W* 
closely associated with any faction, and no ingenuity in discovery 
has shaken his statement that he had no political associates 12 
fatal step which beclouded the record of an honorable and useful 
life. The motive behind this appeal for a pardon is the C hristian 
instinct of forgiveness for a man sorely punished and bitter’y 
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repentant. Sad would be the outlook for the best of us, if the 
justice were to be administered on the principles avowed 
hy those who would show no mercy in this case. 


Tue death of Mr. Frank Hurd takes rather a notable figure 
vom the political arena. He was in Congress for but a single 
and yet he succeeded in impressing himself on the public 
attention to such an‘extent that he remained one of the best 
known men in public life. This he owed to the passionate earn- 
estness with which he took up the Free Trade dogma, and pressed 
t to its logical conclusions in his criticism of our tariff legislation. 
He was one of those Americans who found it possible to place 
themselves at the point of view occupied by Cobden and his asso- 
iates half a century ago, and to believe in the universal and final 

lidity of Free Trade for the‘whole human race. 
uite extinct in England, but still lingers on in America, in spite 
the sharp lessons experience has taught this and other coun- 


The type is 


tries, and in spite of the rise of a school of Anarchists who apply 


the Jaissez faire doctrine to government itself. Mr. Hurd was an 
extreme partisan, and not always well informed on topics on 
which he tried to become an authority. Witness his bizarre 
account of the history of Protection and Free Trade in Ireland, 
with which he favored his fellow-citizens in 1888. But he was a 


sincere man, loyal to his beliefs and ‘‘ a gogd hater.’’ 
te 


Tuk Spanish situation in Cuba has been growing steadily 
worse, and certainly is not improved by the coming of summer 
ind the outbreak of yellow fever in the coast cities, which are the 
hief part of the island under Spanish control. On the other hand 
the insurgents grow in audacity, have organized a naval depart- 
ment with an admiral in command, and look to obtain speedy 
recognition from our own government, It is reported that Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney do not see how this can be delayed much 
longer, and that the sudden access of activity at our navy yards 
It is expected that Spain will declare war 
upon us if we take this step, although International Law leaves it 


is due to this fact. 


to every government to decide for itself when the time has come 
to recognise an insurrection as a de facto government. It will be 
most unfortunate if the Spanish take the matter so seriously; but 
itis hard to see what harm they could do us, except by seizing 
some of our few ships of commerce, and for these they would 
have to pay before they got peace. Our navy is much greater 
than theirs, and our other resources for a war admit of no com- 
We do not wish to hurt our Spanish friends for old 
friendship’s sake ; but we have the duty to exercise our own judg- 
lent in the treatment we extend to their revolted colony. 


parison. 





A NEW move has taken place in the larger politics of Europe, 
if it be true that Russia suggests a French occupation of Crete to 
balance the English occupation of Cyprus. These two islands 
were the half-way houses or stopping places of those crusaders, 
who made their way to Palestine or Egypt by sea. They still 
occupy a commanding position in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
may prove of great importance in case of any struggle over the 
Suez canal. Meanwhile it may be noted that England has made 
nothing of Cyprus since her occupation of it, and that the Cypri- 
otes are as clamorous as the Cretans for annexation to Greece 
Disraeli, in fact, took over the island with the obligation to pay to 
Turkey a tribute in excess not only of the actual revenue of the 
country, but of anything its people ought to pay. So England 
isin Cyprus chiefly as the Turk’s tax-gatherer, and has no sur- 
plus to expend on good government or internal improvements. 
And the voluntary cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece by Mr. 
Gladstone encourages the Cypriotes to agitate for a similar trans- 
fer of their Island to the only nation they recognize as their 
hr 


YTethren, 
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THE extent of the troubles with the natives of South Africa 
is very poorly indicated in the despatches we get as to the Mata- 
bele war. Not the Matabeles only, but all the neighboring peo- 
ples, have risen against England and the South African Com- 
pany. The destruction of white men has been very extensive, 
and none dare live now out of reach of the guns of an English 
fort. 
and gather themselves into these, the English make quick work 


Where the natives have been so ill-advised as to build forts 


of them, by the help of Congreve rockets and other ‘‘resources of 


civilization.’ ‘They are strongest in the guerilla warfare, which 
makes a breastwork of every cairn and cliff, and picks off the 
white intruders in detail. To recover the frontiers and the pres- 
tige England had even six months ago, will require a great expen- 
diture of money and of troops—the latter ‘in a country full of 


fever for men, and the deadly sting of the rutesa fly for horses. 
NOT REPUDIATION BUT CONFISCATION. 
HE lines of battle are being tightly drawn. The money 


cliques have arrayed themselves in defence of the appreciat- 
ing gold standard that enables them to confiscate the property of 


‘their debtors, to enrich themselves at the expense of the produc- 


ing classes. Major McKinley has lent himself to their purposes, 
Under the false cry that 
free coinage means repudiation they have entered the campaign. 

With flowing rhetoric Mr. McKinley tells us that the defence 
of the appreciating gold standard, of the standard of confiscation, 


and they have rallied to his support. 


is a struggle to preserve the financial honor of the government 
and a contest to save spotless its credit; that men of all sections 
can and will unite to rebuke the repudiation of our obligations 
and the debasement of our currency. But to repay our debts as 
nominated in the bond is not repudiation, nor does honor require 
that we shall continue to pay as interest on our public debt and 
as principal when due a dollar worth twice as much as the dollar 
borrowed, or to repay our public creditors with a dollar that costs 
our producing classes twice the sacrifice of produce and double 
the expenditure of labor and energy as the dollar originally 
loaned to our government. 

Interest on, as well as the principal of our national debt, of 
our whole bonded debt, is payable, as nominated in the bond, in 
coin, in either gold or silver coin at the option of the government 
and the payment of our public creditors in strict accordance with 
the contract is neither in derogation of the rights of public cred- 
itors or a breach of the public faith. Nor will the credit of the 
government be impaired by the fulfillment of its obligations in 
such strict accordance with the letter of the contract. Our cred- 
itors took the outstanding bonds of the United States with the 
full knowledge that the law under which they were issued specified 
the payment of interest and principal not in gold, but in coin—in 
either gold or silver at the discretion of the government. Indeed 
each bond issued bears written across its face ‘‘ redeemable in 
coin of the present standard value,’’ that is of the date of the act. 

The refunding act under which all our outstanding bonds 
have been issued was enacted July 14, 1870, and provides for the 
payment of such bonds, both interest and principal, in coin of the 
then standard value. And that standard was exactly the same as 
the present standard. The standard gold coin was then as now 
the gold dollar of 25.8 grains standard gold and its multiple, and 
the standard silver coin was then as now the silver dollar of 41214 
graius of standard, or 371% grains of pure silver. In either gold 
coin or silver coin of this weight and fineness, all our indebted- 
ness both as to principal and interest is legally payable. Nor 
does honor require that the government give the option of pay- 
ment to the creditor, that the government shall always pay the 
creditor in the dearest coin. 

When the bonds were issued, the terms of payment of inter- 
est and principal were well understood. It is true Mr. Sherman 


when Secretary of the Treasury during Mr. Hayes’s administra- 
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tion, strove to secure the payment of the bonds in gold. 
he strove to interpret the statute of July 14, 1870, 
In 1873 the coinage of 


spring of 1877 
so as to make the bonds payable in gold. 
silver dollars had been suspended and in 1874 the legal tender 
quality of the silver dollars previously coined was restricted to 
payments of less than five dollars. Thus silver had been demon- 
etized, and in 1877 gold was the sole standard of value, for the 
Bland act, providing for the purchase and coinage of silver and 
remonetizing silver coin was not passed until the following year. 
Thus, in 1877, when Mr. Sherman was preparing for the issue of 
bonds to refund older issues authorized during the war and then 
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| 
In the | for what he borrowed rather than to obligate the government | 


about to fall due and to accumulate gold in anticipation of the | 
resumption of specie payments, the standard and the sole standard | 


coin of the country was the gold dollar of 25 8 grains standard 


gold, 
Anxious to stipulate that the bonds about to be issued should 


be made payable in gold, Mr, Sherman tried to get an interpreta- | 
tion of the law of 1870 to the effect that the bonds he was about | 
to issue were payable by the terms of the act under which they | 


were authorized in coin of the then present standard of value, 
that is, the standard value at the date of their issue, which was 
gold, instead of coin of the standard value at the date of the law, 
which was silver and gold. But the Attorney-General, to whom 
the question was referred, said nay to such an unwarrantable 
interpretation of the statute. 

So Mr. Sherman had to appeal to Congress, which he did, 
recommending, on December 3, 1878, ‘‘ that an express excep 
tion shall be made requiring that gold coin alone shall be paid for 


principal and interest on bonds issued to the public creditors since | 


(the date of the Act demonetizing silver), the 
But Congress promptly put 


February 12, 1873 
amount of which is $592,990,700."’ 
its stamp of disapproval on Mr. Sherman's suggestion in the 


interest of the bondholders, by the passage, January 29, 1878, of | 


a resolution reported to the Senate by Senator Stanley Matthews, 
of Ohio, adopted by that body by a vote of 43 to 22, and con- 
curred in by the House by a vote of 189 to 79,—a resolution to 
the effect ‘‘ that all of the bonds of the United States, issued or 
authorized to be issued, * * * 


interest, at the option of the United States, in silver 


are payable, principal and | 
dollars of | 





| 


. . = . — . “a 
the coinage of the United States, containing 412!'2 grains each of 


standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins 
as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, 
is not a violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of the 
rights of the public creditors.’’ 

With such a resolution on record, with the words ‘ 
coin’ written across the face of every bond, how can it be said that 
our bonds were purchased with the understanding that they would 
be redeemed in gold ; that our government is in all honor morally 
bound to redeem them in gold, and that it would be a breach of 
faith to pay either interest or principal in silver. 


The Act of 1870, under which all our bonds are issued, those 


‘payable in | 


sold by Mr. Cleveland during the last three years, as well as those | 


sold by Mr. Sherman in 1877-79, reserved the option of payment 
in either gold or silver to the government. In the winter of 
1895, and pending the famous contract with the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate, whereby Mr. Cleveland sold $62,315,400 bonds to that 
syndicate at 104.49, which bonds sold immediately after at 120 


and above, Congress refused to surrender this option to the bond- | 
holder, although Mr. Cleveland ostentatiously declared that such | 


refusal would cost the government $16,000,000. According to 
Mr. Cleveland, Congress, in order to reserve the option of paying 
their bonds, principal and interest, in either gold or silver, 
involved the government in an extra annual interest charge, 
amounting during the thirty years which the bonds}would run, to 
$16,000,000. 


Bonds specifically payable in gold could have been | 


sold, so Mr. Cleveland declared at the time in his special message | 


to Congress, at a lower rate of interest than bonds payable in coin. 
But Congress preferred that Mr. Cleveland should pay more 
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the payment of such bonds in gold. And what justice is ther, 
the proposal that Congress surrender to the bond-holder thx 
If this option shou! 


ever surrendered to the bond-holders, honor and equity w 


option, for which it paid so highly? 


require that such bond-holders hand over to the Treasyr: 
sum they have received as interest in excess of that sum 
would have been willing to take if the bonds had been 
When the bond-holders offer to volunta: 
reduce the interest they receive on the bonds they hold it wi! 


payable in gold. 


time enough for them to demand that their bonds be made s; 
cally payable in gold. 

For years they have received a dollar as interest that 
grown greater in purchasing power from year to year, that | 
cost a greater and greater sacrifice of labor and energy to: 
and that has enriched them at the expense of the producing clas: 
by a process that has amounted to a virtual confiscation of 
property of their debtors. Yet they assail as repudiators all t! 
who demand the restoration of silver to its place as money wit 
a view to checking the appreciation of gold and the fall of pr: 


TeSuUite 


that has gradually increased the burden of all debts and 
in transferring to the holders of our bonds a greater and gre 
quantity of the produce of men's labor, so that now the dol! 
paid by the government as interest is worth nearly double what 
the dollar was when greater part of our present outstandi: 
bonds were issued in place of bonds of an earlier date falling du 
in 1877-79. 

In 1879 wheat sold at $1.10,*5 a bushel, in 1895 at 50.9 cents 
In 1879 the farmer realized 37.5 
cents for rye and 33.1 cents for oats. 


cents per bushel for corn, ¢ 

In 1895 we received but 
26.4 cents for corn, 44 cents for rye, 19.9 cents for oats. In 187 
go3 bushels cf wheat would have paid a thousand dollars of 
interest on our indebtedness or redeemed a thousand dollar bond 
In 1895 it would have taken 1965 bushels. And of corn it would 
have taken 3788 bushels in 1895 when it took 2667 bushels in 


1879, of rye 2273 bushels to cancel indebtedness of a thousand 


‘ 

dollars when it took but 1524 in 1879 and of oats 5025 in place o! 
3021. 
Looked at in another way, an average field of 88!> acres 
planted equally with corn, wheat, rye and oats produced crops in 
1879 of the value of $1,000, or sufficient to redeem a thousand 
In 1895 it would have taken th 


entire product of a field of 15313 acres to raise the same thousan: 


dollars of our indebtedness. 


dollars and redeem the same bond that the expenditure of labor 
and energy spent on a field of 88% acres would have sufi 

to raise in 1879. 
planter we find that to pay a thousand dollar bond in 1894-5 it 


And if we look at it from the standpoint of th: 
would have taken the product of 91% acres of cotton, whereas in 
1878-79, 52 acres would have sufficed. 

Yet we are told that in order to preserve the honor of out 
government and save spotless its credit we must continue to pa) 
our indebtedness in this enhanced dollar, must continue to 
a dollar worth double the dollar borrowed and 
impoverish our producing classes so that the holders of our bonds 
may reap unearned gains. 


continue t 


The process of confiscation has gone on quite long enoug) 
and our producing classes must not permit themselves to be turne: 
aside from their purpose to open our mints to the free coinag: 
silver, check the appreciation of gold and put an end to the su 
confiscation of the property of all debtors, that is inseparable ! 
the appreciating gold standard, by the dishonest cry that to do so 
is repudiation. 


Its Arguments Are Unanswerable. 

THE AMERICAN constantly gains on my esteem. It does 10" 
seem possible to answer its arguments for bimetallism. Suc! 
constant and effective attacks must sooner or later demolish the 
monometallists. 

J. R. Cowan, Cunningham, A!a. 


$ 
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HOW A PREMIUM ON GOLD WOULD ACT AS A 
BOUNTY ON EXPORTS. 





os | F this country should adopt free silver,’’ writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘‘and gold should go to a premium, how would it act 
bounty for our farm produce exported and for our manufac- 
Take the following illustration: 

w open our mints to the free coinage of silver, and that gold 
uld immediately go to a premium of 50 per cent. Evidently, 
three shillings which we receive in Liverpool for wheat—this 


Suppose we should to-mor- 


»proximately the Liverpool price of a bushel of wheat at this 
and which are the equivalent at present of less than 75 
ts in our currency, would at once become worth, as measured 


our currency, 50 per cent. more; so that the equivalent of three 


The result of course would be that our farmers selling wheat 


Liverpool for three shillings would receive $1.12!3 per bushel, 
ss freight charges from the American wheat field to the British 
Obviously, the 


nominal price received by our farmer for his wheat would be 50 


rket, where they now receive but 75 cents. 


r cent greater than now, and, as the cost of production would | 


t increase in like ratio, it is clear that the premium on gold 
resulting in this enhancement of price would be, in effect, so much 
bounty to the wheat-grower, the bounty being equivalent to the 
lifference between the enhanced price received for wheat in our 
urrency and the increased cost of production. 

That the cost of production would not increase proportion- 
itely with the premium on gold and the resulting enhanced price 
for wheat, isindisputable. The reasons for this are several. First, 
ll fixed charges, such as taxes and interest and all rents payable 
in money, call for dollars, not bushels of wheat, and with wheat 
ringing fifty per cent more than at present, it is clear that it 
would take but two bushels of wheat to meet these charges, where 
The odd bushel of wheat would be the farm- 
resulting in an 


it ndw takes three. 
gain, Further, this premium on gold 
increased price of wheat would not at once lead to a corres- 


ers 


ponding rise in the rate of wages paid farm laborers. Clearly then 
the farmer’s profit would be larger; not because the nominal rate 
of taxes or interest, or the rate of wages was lower; but because it 
would take less wheat to pay taxes and other fixed charges, and 
less wheat to pay wages. The result would of course be that the 
farmer would have more bushels of wheat as his share in produc- 
tion. Such a bounty would enable our farmers to undersell their 
competitors for the European markets and yet realize better 
prices, thereby broadening the market and demand for their 
goods, while selling their produce at more remunerative prices. 

Thus a premium on gold leading to a higher price for wheat 
would accrue to the profit of the farmer. But, you say, a large 
part of this would come off the wage-earner, whose wages would 
remain unchanged, while the cost of those things he bought 
would rise. 

But wages would not remain unchanged. Though they 
would not rise as fast as the price of wheat, they would rise, and 
rise faster than retail prices. Consequently the wage earner, who 
must of necessity spend his wage at retail, would gain. This may 
sound like an absurdity; but listen to reason. 

With the enhanced price for wheat, leading to increased farm 
profits, would come increased demand for farm labor, for farmers, 
encouraged by higher prices and larger profits, would strive to 
increase production, and to increase production they would have 
to secure additional help. Thus those wage-earners suffering 
enforced idleness would find employment, and then a6 
demand continued to increase wages would rise. So it is indis- 
putable that with increased profits to the wheat-raiser, farm labor- 
would more readily find employment; they would not be 
obliged to waste their time in seeking employment, and their real 
income would increase, even though the rate of wages paid by 
‘he farmer was not increased, 


£ 
ron 
4iUlil 


4 
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Thus, up to this point, the income of the wage-earner would 
be increased and still nothing added to the cost of producing 
Then, with full employment for all, and wage-earners no 
longer forced to beg for work, the farmer desiring to increase pro- 
Instead of the 
laborer seeking out the farmer and underbidding his fellow wage- 


wheat. 


duction would have to look out for help. farm 
earner for work, the farmer would be obliged to seek out the 
wage-earner and bid against his fellow-farmer, also desirous of 
increasing production, to secure the services of the wage-earner 
they both desired. So first the income of the wage-earner would 
be increased through his ability to find full employment for his 
time; and, second, through a rise in the nominal rate of wages. 

It would be the same old story of two employers running after 
one wage-earner, instead of two wage-earners after one employer. 
When two employers have a mutual need for the services of the 
same wage-earner and bid against each other to secure such serv- 
ices, the wage-earner prospers; but adversity is the wage-earner’s 
lot when the profits of industry are small, when production is cur- 
tailed, when employment is slack, and he is obligéd to bid against 
his fellow workman for work. 

So with a premium on gold resulting in an enhanced price of 
wheat, wages would not remain unchanged. They would not rise 
at once with the rise in the price of wheat, but they would rise 
with the increased demand for farm labor resulting from the 
increased profits of wheat raising and the consequent efforts of 
producers to extend cultivation. 

Thus in finding full employment and receiving better wages, 
the wage-earner would benefit from the enhanced price of wheat. 
But would this benefit be lost in an increased cost of those things 
which he must buy? It is assumed by the gold contractionists 
that it would; but there is no basis for such assumption. 

Retail prices fall much after wholesale prices; and so, on the 
other hand, wholesale prices rise before retail. ‘The reason for this 
is clear enough. When wholesale prices fall, the retailer cannot 
at once follow suit and cut prices, because he has to carry a stock 
of goods, and though he could replace the same stock at consid- 
erably lower prices, it stands him at a higher figure, and, unless 
he can maintain prices until he can dispose of his stock bought at 
higher prices, his profit will be swept away. 

So it is that retail prices fall after wholesale; while, on the 
other hand, when prices are rising, the retailer can well afford not 
to advance prices in like ratio, for the goods he sells are bought 
not at present wholesale prices, but at considerably lower figures. 
Further, it is demand and supply that ultimately fix retail as well 
as other prices. When the demand falls off, prices are bound to 
fall, and unless the demand increases they cannot be perma- 
nently advanced; for an advance in prices, unless accomnanied by 
increased demand, must result in making it impossible for retail- 
ers to sell their stock, which would accumulate on their hands 
until they were obliged to reduce prices to dispose of it. And it 
is the wage-earning classes that make a large part of this demand. 
Consequently, when they are impoverished, when their income 1s 
cut into by enforced idleness and low wages, the demand for 
goods falls off and retail prices fall. They do not fall regularly; 
for the demand falls off first for articles of luxury, of comfort, 
and last of all for those of necessity. So it is that the retail prices 
of those things that are the absolute necessaries of life are the 
last to fall; for the wage-earner will dispense with household 
comforts, and he will patch out his old raiment and do without 
new, before he will lessen his purchases of food. Thus it is that 
the wage-earner as a consumer is the very last to feel a fall in 
prices, though as a producer he feels a fall in prices very early in 
enforced idleness and lower wages. Wages fall and rise with the 
profits of industry, but the price of the loaf of bread changes 
very slowly. 

With increased employment, better wages, and more to spend, 
the wage-earner benefits greatly for those absolute necessaries of 
life which fall very littlhe—because the demand for such articles 
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only falls off when the wage-earner is so impoverished as to be on 
the verge of starvation—rise very little, and the rise in prices of 
those things which he has done without is consequent on the 
increased demand, which is the direct result of his increased 
earnings. 

Thus it is that a premium on gold would result in a bounty 
on the export, not only of wheat but of all products, whether of 
the farm or factory, to gold-standard countries, and that such a 
bounty would not come off the wage-earner. 
measure be the result solely of making full use of our resources, 
of finding full employment for our faculties and making use of 
that time and labor which is now lost in enforced idleness, and 
which is the basis of all wealth. The creditor classes would alone 
suffer a reduction of their income, they would receive a smaller 
and the producer a larger share of the products of industry, hence 
the profits of industry would be increased and enterprise stimu. 


It would in a large | 


lated. Injustice might result to some creditors, but it must be 


remembered that as a class the creditor classes are enjoying | 


unearned gains. 

And as a premium on gold would lead to a bounty on exports 
so it would act as a tariff against imports from gold-standard 
countries. 
would be enhanced by the amount of the premium on gold and as, 
for the same reasons given in the case of the wheat raiser, the cost 
of manufacturing would increase here in no such degree, our 
manufacturers would have a great advantage over their compet- 
itors in the gold-standard countries of Europe, an advantage equal 
to the difference between the premium on gold and the increased 
cost of production in our currency. 

Such bounty on exports to, and tariff on imports from gold- 
standard countries, would soon bring such countries to terms, and 
they would hasten to restore bimetallism to save themselves from 
rnin, 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason to anticipate a pre- 
mium on gold as the result of opening our mints to silver, for the 
demands of the British traders for silver with which to pay for 
what they buy from silver-using countries in excess of what they 
sell would lead to the restoration of the parity. As there is no 
silver in Europe available for export the demand would fall on the 
product of our mines. And our miners would not sell silver to 
the British trader for less than $1.29 an ounce in our currency, 
for by taking it to the mints they could get this amount in silver 
coin for every ounce of silver. 
rose, exchange on silver-using countries would rise, and with the 


rise in exchange the gold cost of everything bought in silver- | 


using countries would rise, although the price in silver asked by 
the producers in such countries for their wheat and cotton and 
The result would be the 
gold price of wheat would rise in England and continue to rise 


other produce remained unchanged. 


with the price of silver. Moreover, with this rise the burden of 


our foreign debts would be lightened, for it would take less wheat | 


The cost of everything bought from such countries | 





So silver would rise, and as silver | 





and cotton, less sacrifice of products to pay interest charges and | 


principal. 
or not, for it is the gold price received for our products in the 
British markets that measures the burden of our foreign debts. 


This would be true whether gold went to a premium | 


Anything which serves to raise the gold prices we receive for our | 


products will lighten the burdens of our foreign indebtedness. 

So the result of free coinage would be that the British trader 
would be obliged to bid up the price of silver, for only by so doing 
could he get the silver to pay for the wheat and cotton and other 
produce he has been in the habit of buying in silver-using coun- 
tries in excess of what he pays for by export of manufactured 


| 


goods and what is sent to Great Britain by such countries in pay- | 


ment of interest charges. 
would force the British tradet to bid up the price of silver with 
which to buy wheat and cotton in India, etc., or to bid up the 
price of American wheat and cotton in an effort to secure in 
America the food and raw materials the British consumer must 


The needs of the British consumer | 
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. 
have and which could be obtained from silver-using countries jy 
excess of what could be paid for by exports of manufactures o; 
settled by an offset of interest charges due British creditors 

by buying silver from us. 

Thus the enhanced gold price of silver would force the British 
trader to bid up the price of American wheat and cotton, for as 
silver advanced he would be obliged to pay more in gold for 
wheat and cotton of silver-using countries. Thus wheat and cot 
ton and all other products that come into competition in the ma; 
kets of Europe with the products of silver-using countries \ 
rise with silver, and silver would rise with commodities 
Brit?sh trader, striving to buy in the cheapest market 
nately bid up the price of our products and then of our 
until the parity was restored. 

Thus, in spite of himself, the British trader would aid 
But if the needs of the British con 
did not in this way at once lead to the restoration of the parity 
between gold and silver, the ruin of the producing classes 
Great Britain from the resulting premium on gold would at 
impel the British government to join us in restoring bimeta!lisim 
for such premium on gold would be a bounty on exports fron 
United States to England and a tariff on imports. Such bount 
and such tariff would, we repeat, soon bring the gold-standard 


restoring bimetallism. 


countries to terms. 
WHAT WILL BRING PROSPERITY ? 


HE harvest of 1896 gives promise of a large and bountiful 
yield. Nature has rewarded the toil of man liberally. Our 
bountiful crops will fill our granaries and storehouses to over 
flowing with the products of the soil, yet prices of agricultural 
products are so low, the money value of our bounteous crops seems 
destined to be so small, that instead of being enriched by th 
harvests, our farmers and planters will be impoverished, and thet 
labor, which nature has so bountifully rewarded, will bring them 
no recompense. At present low prices, the money value of the 
crops will not suffice in many instances, to pay the actual cost 
production. On farms distant from market, and where prices 
—owing to the large share of the product that is absorbed to pay 
freight and other transportation charges,—are lowest, the sum 
realized by the farmer for his crop, will not recompense him for 
his outlay of money, to say nothing of his labor expended in tilling 
the soil, planting the seed, and harvesting and marketing the 


bountiful crops with which nature has rewarded his labor. So 


the farmer in many instances will find that his very labor has 
actually impoverished him, that production has been carried on at 
a loss, that the value of the crop is less than the cost of raising 
and harvesting. 

And, when his labor is thus unremunerative, when 
receives little or nothing for his labor over and above the amount 
of money expended in production, how can he purchase manu!a 
tured goods, how can the market for such goods be extended, how 
can prices of manufactured products be raised, and how can tix 
manufacturer prosper? When the farmer receives little or noth 
ing for his crops in excess of the cost of production, he has litt! 
or nothing to spend for manufactured goods, the demand for su *h 
goods is curtailed and prices fall. The lower prices of farm pro- 
ducts fall, the more produce does it take to pay taxes and interest 
charges, the more produce to pay freight charges, and the smale! 
is that proportion of the crop that is available to pay farm wage 
and the actual cost of production, and to recompense the faruict 
for his expenditure of time and energy. So, with low prices © 
agricultural products, farm wages fall, and consequently, the a)i/ity 
of the farm laborer to purchase manufactured goods is pro} 
ately curtailed. This, leading in turn to lower prices for 
factured goods, profits of manufacturers are impaired, and tis is 
of course, followed by curtailment of production, the throws ‘ 
wage-earners out of work, lower wages, and a consequent cur: 
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tailed demand for agricultural products which leads to still lower 
rices for the products of the farm. 


Thus there isa unity of interests among all productive classes. 


| 


| 


What injures one, injures all, for they are mutually dependent on | 


ne another for a market, and anything that impoverishes one 
lass leads to a curtailed market for the products of others, lower 
prices and smaller profits for all. Falling prices sap the profits of 


industry, check enterprise, lead to industrial paralysis and general | 


jjstress. Prosperity will not return while prices are falling, for so 

g as prices are falling the demand for the products of labor 
will continue to be restricted, which means curtailed production, 
enforced idleness, and a consequent waste of the productive 
But to look for higher prices so long as our 
Until the demand 
for the products of labor increqses, higher and more remunerative 


power of our people. 
agricultural classes are impoverished, is folly. 
prices are out of the question. While our farmers are impover- 
shed, while the prices they realize for their products are so dow 
as to leave them little or nothing with which to purchase manu- 


factured goods, our manufacturers cannot prosper, nevermind how | 


‘igh tariff duties may be built. When the home market is 
insufficient to absorb the product of our looms when running to 
their full capacity, no tariff duties can bring real prosperity to our 
weavers, for the first requisite to increased production is a market 
for the products, and while our agricultural classes are impover- 
ished, such market cannot be found. 

Speaking editorially, under the caption of ‘‘Big Crops—Low 
the New York Herald had this to say, last Monday, 
nent the prospect of our farmers realizing remunerative prices 


Prices.”’ 
Prices, 


for their bounteous crops : 


The government's report on the condition of the cotton crop 
indicates a yield of 9,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each. 

This would be only 900,000 bales less than the big product 
of 1894, but compared with last year would show an increase of 
2,300,000 bales, which in the New York market at present prices 
would represent a value of $81,000,000. 

Cotton, however, is the only product that is selling as high 
as at this time last year Wheat is 7 cents a bushel, or 13 per 
cent., lower, and the government report indicates a decrease of 7 
per cent. in the yield. There is an indicated harvest of 2,154,- 
00,000 bushels of corn, which is a fraction of 1 per cent. more 
than last year’s; but the price in this market to-day is just one- 
third less than it was a yearago. Oats promise the same yield as 
last year, byt the price of these also is a third lower. 

The value of this year’s yield of these three cereals, esti- 
mated at present prices in this market, would be $435,000,000 less 
than if they could be sold at the prices current a year ago. There 
is every prospect of very satisfactory harvests, but prices are cer- 
tainly very low. 

Prices are certainly very low; but for this condition of low 
ind falling prices that has been chronic for years, that has impov- 
erished our agricultural classes and is bankrupting our people, 
the New York Herald, as other advocates of the appreciating gold 
standard, has no remedy to propose. That our farmers should be 
$35,000,000 worse off this year than last, owing to the fall] in 
rices of three cereals is appalling, and is certainly of serious 


tener 
i 


port to those manufacturers who must look to them for a mar- 
ket. If, because of the fall in prices, our farmers will receive 
$435,000,000 less than they otherwise would, they will have this 
uuch less to spend, and the demand for manufactured goods will 
be greatly curtailed. So long as prices of agricultural products 
continue to fall, manufacturers cannot hope for increased demand 
for their products; aud without increased demand they cannot 
successfully demand higher prices. 


hr 


Better and more remunerative prices for fatm products is the 

rst requisite of renewed prosperity to our manufacturers. The first 
thing needed is to build up a market for the products of our mills 
and factories, and this can only be done by putting our agricultural 
classes on an equal footing with their silver-using competitors. 
So long as our competitors enjoy a bounty on production and 
*xport to gold-staridard countries, a bounty in the shape of a 


. 
ul 


| 
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premium on gold, and equal at this time to nearly 100 per cent, 
our farmers and planters cannot prosper. Just as silver has fallen, 
as measured by gold, our silver competitors have been enabled to 
cut the gold price of the wheat and cotton they offer fer sale to 
gold-standard countries, for the silver cost of production has not 
increased, and the ounce of silver, worth to-day but 69 cents, is 
worth just as much to them as the ounce worth $1.29 in gold 
twenty-five years ago. 

Under the gold standard, prices must continue to fall just as 
population increases and the demand for money outruns the sup- 
ply that is restricted to that portion of the product of the gold 
fields that is available for coinage. That prices must go lower if 
we adhere to the gold standard is proven by the continuous drain 
on our gold for export—a drain that must continue until our cur- 
rency is so contracted and prices so depressed that our foreign 
creditors will take our produce in preference to gold. 

Such a prospect is anything but cheering to our producing 
classes, and, if we mistake not, they will turn to the only true 
remedy: bimetallism. Open our mints to silver, the appreciation 
of gold will be checked and the disastrous fall in prices stopped. 
As the demand for silver increases with the opening of our mints 


‘to the free coinage of silver, and asthe demand for gold decreases 


with the throwing on silver equally with gold the burdens of effect- 
ing the exchanges of the Western world, which now rest on gold 
alone, silver would rise and gold would fall. Thus the gold-price 
of silver would rise rapidly and from two causes 





viz.: a rise in 
With this advance in the gold-price of 
silver would come an enhanced price to gold-using peoples of 
everything bought in silver-using countries, and the gold-stand- 
ard countries of Europe, and especially Great Britain, that now 
so largely import the raw materials of textile manufacture and 
the food to make good the deficit in their own crops from those 
countries in which gold commands a premium, and which acts as 
a bounty on exports from such countries, would naturally turn to 
America and purchase from our producers until, as the result of 
the increased demand, our produce rose in price equally with the 


silver and a fall in gold. 


rise in silver and the consequent enhanced price of everything 
bought in silver-using countries. 

Thus an enlarged market and better prices for our agricultu- 
ral products would follow the opening of our mints to silver. 
With better prices would come prosperity to our agricultural 
classes. Receiving more, they would have more to spend; the 
demand for manufactured goods would broaden; better prices 
would be realized by manufacturers; production would be 
enlarged; there would come increased work for wage-earners, 
on the farm, in the factory and in the mine, and at better 
sages —and prosperity would return to all. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 





NTO a maiden’s heart a fair guest came; 
| She did not know his face, nor yet his name. 
By night the mystery vexed her and by day; 
She knew him not, and yet she bade him stay. 


Sun never seemed so bright, nor sky so blue, 
As since the coming of this stranger true; 
The maiden felt her young life nobler grow, 
But knew not ’twas her guest that made it so. 


It seemed at last the stranger closer came, 
And asked if she yet knew his face, his name; 
A shadow crept across the maiden’s brow, 
And she replied: ‘I think I know you now. 


‘* Your name is Friendship, strong and calm and true— 
Platonic Friendship; oft I’ve dreamt of you.” 

‘* You have not guessed aright,”’ the stranger said, 
‘*Though in your heart I’ve lived so long, sweet maid ”’ 


She knew him not; in grief he went away; 

And then her darkened life was cold and gray 

As Winter storm clouds in the sky above— 

For she had learned, too late, her guest was Love. 
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Mrs. Emma Jackson, of Chicago, has been investigating a 
much-discussed subject with results acceptable to the mass of 
women. She says: ‘I was told that you could not get married 
unless you promised to obey your husband. The thing was said 
so often that finally I came to believe it. In the past year the 
old story has come up again and again. I got tired of it finally, 
and looked into the matter. To my surprise I find that there ts 
no authority for it whatever. In the early Christian Church the 
pastor merely put the question: ‘Do you, Jane, take this man 
for your husband ?’ and ' Do you, John, take this woman for your 
wife?’ ‘That's all there was to it. The great Roman Catholic 
Church, the Greek, Coptic and Armenian have followed the same 
practice ‘The Church of England in the time of Henry VIII. 
and one more of the German churches introduced the word 
‘obey,’ and that's where it comes from. I hardly fancy that that 
monirch is a good man to pattern after. There are a number of 
sects, German, Scandinavian, and, I believe, English, which make 
both husband and wife promise to obey the other.’’ 


or 


** 


All the brave women did not die with Joan of Arc; and the 
Linglish people are grumbling because the Home Secretary did not 
mention to the Queen the name of Miss Alfard for the Albert 
medal, given for heroic conduct. It is the universal opinion she 
deserved it. Miss Alfard is a nurse in Kimberley, South Africa, 
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and was sent to attend a case of pneumonia in Bechuanaland. When | 
she arrived there she found herself in the midst of a smallpox | 


epidemic. She had uo one to help her, but was not dismayed. 
She immediately started a hospital on a rude plan, and nursed 
unaided two hundred native and twenty white patients, losing out 
of that large number only one woman and two children—a record 


of which many physicians, with all modern conveniences and a | 


corps of trained assistants, would be proud, 
kK 


Here are some literary ‘ 


women's ways’’ of estimating men: | 


A man capable of conquering habitual indolence cannot be a | 


feeble character.— Maria Edgeworth. 

Men who have seen a good deal of life don't always end by 
choosing their wives so well.—George Eliot. 

Remember one thing: no man can fail to fulfil his destiny 
but through his own fault.—George Sand. 

Man is very apt to contemplate himself out of all proportion 
to his surroundings,—Christina G. Rosetti. 

The best augury of a man’s fuccess in his profession is that 
he thinks it is the finest in the world.—-George Eliot. 

Love occupies a vast space in woman's thoughts, but fills a 
sinall portion in a man's life.——Maria Edgeworth 

Man is not made for that selfish concentration of despair 
Which is called either abnegation or stoicism.$—George Sand. 

Tite just living of a lifetime makes a man incapable of any 
mere selfish handling of another's interests.—Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





BP gpwrmoraarpe projecting ears have been successfully man 
ipulated and improved by surgical skill. A crescent-shaped 
piece of cartilage is taken from the back of the ear, the cut sewed 
and a bandage applied until the wound is healed, when a properly- 
formed ear is the result. 
* 


Charcoal stands at the head of all tooth powders, as it 
cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. A lotion which is 
excellent for the teeth and mouth is made of two ounces of borax, 
one quart of hot water, one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, one 
teaspoonful of spirits of camphor. Dissolve the borax in the 
water, and when nearly cold, add the other ingredients, and bottle 
for use. Use a wineglassful in a tumbler of water to brush the 
teeth and rinse the mouth. 

ty 
A specialist on lung diseases recently prescribed a course of 


treatment for a woman who was evidently far on the road to con- | 


sumption, What he told her to take was all sorts of strengthen- 
ing food, such as rare beef, cream, lots of butter, etc. Besides 
this, he directed her to eat raw eggs, beaten up in milk, until she 
could bring herself to take twelve aday. This last regime alone, 
faithfully carried out, has, it is believed, saved another consump- 
tive, It has helped the first woman gregtly as well, ° 
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Don't sleep with eyes facing the light. A test by closing th, 
eyes when facing the light quickly shows that the strain is oy! 
lessened, not removed, and the interposition of an adequate s! 
as grateful to the shut eyes as when they are open. It is sometime. 
necessary in a small room to have the bed face the window 
even then, by means of shades rolling from the bottom inst 
from the top, the window may be covered to the few inc! 
free for the passage of air. 

* * 
* 

Incomplete closure of the cyelids, rendering the whi: 
the eyes visible during sleep, is a symptom in all acu: 
chronic diseases of a severe type; it is also to be observe 
rest is rendered unsound by pain, wherever seated. Twit 
of the eyelids, associated with the oscillation of the « 
squinting, heralds the visit of convulsions. Widening of 
fices of the nose, with movements of the nostrils to an 
points to embarrassed breathing, from disease of the lung 
their pleural investment. Contraction of the brows indicates | 
in the head; sharpness of the nostrils, pain in the chest 
drawn upper lip, pain in the abdomen. To make a general : 
it may be stated that the upper third of the face is alt 
expression in affections of the brain; the middle third in d 
of the chest; and the lower third in diseases of thé organ: 
tained in the abdominal cavity. 


* ok 
* 


A good remedy for damp, moist hands is four ounces of 
de cologne and half an ounce of tincture of belladonna. Rul th 
hands with a few drops of this several times a day. 


* 


* * 

W. K., Phila. asks for ‘‘a remedy for red nose caus 
acne, not by drink?’ The lotion should consist of the following 
ingredients: Lac sulphur, two drams; spirit of camphor, o: 
dram; glycerine, one-half ounce, and rosewater, four ounces 
Bathe the nose with hot water at bedtime, dry thoroughly 
apply the lotion, leaving it on all night. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HAT shall I do with my baby’s eyes? 
With my baby's eves so blue ? 

Teach them to see God's wonderful gifts 
In the world that baby goes through. 

Teach them to see when a word would hurt, 
To see when a look would cheer ; 

To be loving eves, and then I know 
They will ever be bright and clear. 


What shall I do with my baby’s hands, 
Hands so tiny and small ? 

Teach them to take, to hold, to give, 
To be ready for one and all. 

Ready to take their share of the load, 
And work with a willing heart ; 

To be loving hands, and then I know 
They will always do their part. 


But what shall I do with my baby’s heart, 
The greatest of mother's care? 
I'll try to make it a loving heart, 
And then I know ‘twill be fair. 
A heart that will weep with those who weep, 
And smile with the ones who smile ; 
If I only make a loving child, 
‘Twill be surely worth my while. 
Maud L, Betis. 


*,* 
* 


As soon as the baby reaches its fifth month, take off th 
cumbersome skirts, and put on skirts that come just about 
inches below the feet. Then put on light, soft stockings anc so" 
morocco shoes. When the baby is six months old, shorte! 
skirts still more, thus giving the child more freedom of lim). -\! 
the age of seven months, put a baby on the floor, and let 
about as much as it likes. This will give it the strength requires 
for creeping and walking, which soon follow. In these cays 
seems to be the habit and practice to carry children about 1 
arms, and nevereallow them to go on the floor till they are %'s 
and old enough to walk. It is a great mistake to be etermas) 
handling a child. 

* 

Emily (playing house)—Now I'll be mamma, and you! % 
papa, and little Ben and Bessie will be our babies. 

Willy (after a ‘moment, anxiously )—Ain’t jt about t 
whip the children ? 
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As described by a recent traveler, Russian babies, as seen in 
the homes of the Russian peasants in Siberia, are very unattrac- 
tive specimens of humanity. ‘‘ I looked curiously at one little 
bundle,’’ says the traveler, ‘‘ which was laid upon a shelf. 
\nother hung from the wall on a peg, while a third was slung 
over one of the supporting rafters, and was being swung to 

fro by the mother, who had .a cord loop over her foot, 
‘Why,’ cried I, in surprise, ‘that’s a child!’ ‘Of course it Is,’ 
replied the woman ; ‘ what else should it be?’ 
so much in so short a time, I had an irresistible desire to inspect 
the contents of the swinging bundle. I looked but turned away 
in disgust, for the child was as dirty as apiginapen. I could not 
refrain from asking one question, It may have been impertinent. 
Washed !’ shrieked the mother, apparently horrified. ‘Washed ! 
What? Washa baby? Why, you'd killit!’”’ 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


‘THE German mind is of the type that loves to build imagin-ary 
schemes and to dream dreams of the regeneration of man- 


kind. It revels in views, theories, philosophical_ systems and 
ideas. It is rather tentative and nebulous than precise and well- 
defined. Dr. Mansel, in allusion to the proneness of the German 


to indulge in vague and shadowy speculations, has described his 
country as 
The land which produced one Kant with a K, 
And a great many Cants with a C. 

The Frenchman rushes onward to conclusions, the German 
feels his way. Moreover, the German socialist can plead in his 
defence that, after all, he is only bettering the instructions of his 
rulers. 

State socialism is the recognized creed of the great majority 
of influential Germans. It is notorious that Bismarck himself 
used to take counsel of that eminent socialist, Lasalle. The reign- 
ing emperor is credited with having much the same ideas, and it 
is said that he wishes to become known, as his great prototype 
before him, as a true king of the beggars. 


*, * 
* 


‘“Tom All Alone’s,’’ the dismal graveyard in Russell Court, 
Drury Lane, immortalized by Dickens in the Poor Joe episode of 
‘‘ Bleak House,’’ is now almost an ‘‘ open space,’’ owing to the 

. . . . . re 4 
extensive demolitions in the neighborhood. The old dismal pas- 
sage and steps have gone, and the yard is paved and laid out as a 

or children’s gymnasium ; but the sullen looking gate with the 
rust-eaten bars still remains. 
*, * 


One of the earliest records in history of a prayer before battle 
is that of Childeric, king of Gaul, a pagan, who before 
going into battle at Zuelpich, some four hundred years after 
Christ, prayed to the God of the Christians to help him to victory. 
His foe was Attila, king of the Huns, and Childeric vowed, if 
God would give him the victory, he would embrace the Christian 
faith. 

The prayer of a Hungarian officer before one of the bat- 
tles fought for the independence of Hungary in 1849, was as fol- 
lows: ‘I will not ask thee, Lord,to help us,and I know thou wilt not 
help the Austrians; but if thou wilt sit on yonder hill, thou shalt not 
be ashamed of thy children.’’ This was the prayer of the 

‘Fighting Bishop’’ Leslie before one of the battles fought in 
Ireland: ‘‘O God, for our ufiworthiness we are not fit to claim 
thy help; but, if we are bad, our enemies are worse, and if thou 
seest not meet to help us, we pray thee help them not; but stand 
thou neuter on this day and leave it to the arm of the flesh.’’ 

The one offered before the battle of Edgehill by Sir Jacob 
Astley was: ‘‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, that I shall be very busy 
this day, and if I forget thee, forget thou not me,’’ and then the 
command followed ‘‘March on, boys!’ As King Edward 
advanced with his columns to Bannockburn, he remarked to 
his aids, seeing the Scotch on their knees: ‘‘ See, they kneel; 
the rebels are asking pardon.’’ D’Umphraville was heard to 
remark: ‘‘ Yes; but it is to the King of kings. These men con- 
quer or die on this field.’’ 

Oliver Cromwell had public prayers before going to battle on 
several occasions: as, for instance, previous to the battle of Dun- 
bar. It is a curious fact that the English Prayer-Book contains 
prayers, or at least one prayer, to be said before going into action 
at sea; while nothing is provided for use before engagements on 
land, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


WRITERS, 


W. MACFARLANE, Ph. D., is the author of an exhaus 


ee ’ 


* tive article on ‘‘ Pennsylvania Paper Currency,’ which 
has just been issued in pamphlet form by the American Academy 
of Political Social Science. 
“Kk 
Womankind, for July, is in every one of its pages, from cover 
to cover, filled with stories, poems, sketches and miscellaneous 
articles that are of especial interest to women of all grades in 
society. ; 
* Ok 
Good Reading, for July, published by Stewart & Feutress, 
Norwalk, Ohio, at five cents per copy, is sure to be a welcome 
visitor in all homes. 
BK 
Harper & Brothers are about to publish ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald,’’ a 
Maria Louisa Poole, illustrated by W. A. 
‘* Life on the Mississippi ’’ (new edition), by 
‘** Love is a Spirit,’’ by Julian Hawthorne. 
* 


novel Rogers ; 


Mark ‘Twain ; and 


by 


” 


Mo'r Jokai’s novel, ‘‘ Black Diamonds,’’ translated by 
Frances A. Gerard, will soon be added to Harper's ‘‘ Odd Num- 
ber ’’ series. 

2k 


‘*’The Landlord of Lion’s Head,’’ Howell's serial story, is a 

distinctive feature (this month) of //arper’s Weekly. 
ok ok 

The successive August numbers of //arper’s Bazar will be 
especially attractive to readers who enjoy out-door life. ‘They 
will contain ‘‘ Birds in Midsummer,’’ a charming study, by Caro- 
line A. Creery ; ‘‘ A Feathered Ishmeelite,’’ by Marion Harland ; 
‘The Story of a Duck Farm,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart ; 
‘‘Summer Embroidery,’’ by Candace Wheeler ; and ‘‘ Household 


’ 


Decoration,’’ by Mary Artois. 

In Kuhe’s ‘‘ Musical Recollections’’ the story is told of an 
admirer of Rosini, who sent the composer at Christmas time a 
fine Stilton cheese and an oratorio which the donor had recently 
In a laconic letter of thanks Rosini wrote: ‘‘A 
I like the cheese very much.’’ 


composed. 
thousand thanks ! 


Financier—You literary men haven’t the first idea about 
business. Here you have about 10,000 manuscripts piled up in 
this dark closet, and you say they are all paid for. 

Editor Great Magazine—Years ago. 

Financier—Just think of it! Hasn’t it ever occurred to you, 
sir, that you are losing the interest on all the money you paid out 
for those useless bundles ? 

Editor Great Magazine—Huh! You financiers have not the 
first idea about literature. Every one of these manuscripts is from 
a different author, and the whole 10,000 of them will go on 
buying our magazine at 35 cents a copy until the articles are 
printed. ‘aes 

The Mid Summer Number of 7he American Woman's Mag- 
azine, which has broadened its field but shortened its title to 
The American Magazine, is well illustrated, and shows signs of 
continued improvement. It opens with an attractive article on 
the young Queen of Holland, Wilhelmina, which shows her most 
recent portraits, one being in the picturesque costume of Friesland. 
A vivid description of Constantinople, by Mrs. E. Louise Hale 
follows with many illustrations. Woman’s Share in Art, by 
Clara Ruge, shows the great merit of Angelica Kaufmann 
and Rosa Bonheur in opening the field of Art for women. A 
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resumé of Ida M. Tarbell’s sketch of Madame Roland gives a1 
picture of that talented woman, who was for a time the moving | 
Miss Gist’s report on the | 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; the Text of the new law on the Property Rights of Women; 


spirit of the First French Revolution. 
Louisville Convention of the General 


and similar articles, bear witness to the further development of 


the civic and legal status of Woman. ‘The Moscow Coronation | 


ceremonies: The Bougereau-Gardner Wedding and other events | 
Mary Barker | 
Dodge, are also included in the contents. Under the title of 
“The Noblesse Oblige of Beauty Mrs. E. 


Amy discusses the subject of woman's beauty from both the 


of international interest, besides poems by Mrs. 


Self Preservation,’’ 


standpoint of artists and of writers, and presents new ideas in a 
Frances Hammond draws a striking 
Mrs. 
West's cookery notes and a few fashion hints, togetinr with some 


happily expressed form. 
pen-portrait of Margaret Sullivan, the eminent jour niist. 


short stories and the continuation of the serial, ‘‘#y Love's 
Power,’’ complete the double number. 
* 

Mr. J. H. Twachtman, well-known as a painter, has just 
issued through Messrs. Stone & Kimball, his first poster. It is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most artistic things which has ever been 
done in America. It is of interest to know moreover, that ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ which this poster advertises, has 
sold so well that even when they anticipated a large demand, the 
publishers have been unable to supply copies for the last week. 
Ilumina- 


tion,’’ as well as the present title, for under this name the book 


The new edition will bear on its title-page the word ‘ 
achieved its great success in London. The readers of poetry will 
be glad to know that Messrs. Stone & Kimball have at last issued 
a new edition with many additions of the sonnets of George San- 
tayana, which achieved such great success a couple of years ago, 
and have long been out of print. 
* 

is the title of a beauti- 
fully illustrated book to be published by D. Appleton & Co., 
Its 
author, F. Schuyler Mathews, describes over two hundred varie- 


‘* Familiar Trees and Their Leaves "’ 
which will be of value to every one in the summer months. 
ties of trees in clear and simple language. The drawings, taken 
directly from Nature, preserve the life and character of every 
leaflet with accuracy. 

* OF 

Justin McCarthy's 
shortly be published in Ou/look, 

* 


‘popular life’’ of Mr. Gladstone will 


Among the fragments of Egyptian papyri at Dublin eighty 
lines or parts of lines of Homer's ‘‘ Iliad ’’ have been identified, 
from books 4, 8, 21, 22, and 25, out of a manuscript of the third 
century before Christ, before Homer had been put into shape 
by the critics of Alexandria. In the eighty lines, thirteen do not 
exist in the ‘* Iliad’’ as we have it. Prof. Mahaffy asserts that 
the Alexandrians took great liberties with the text, and that if an 
early edition of the ‘‘ Iliad’? turns up in Egypt there will be an 
addition in quantity of fifteen per cent. to what we have. 

ok 

The Free Press, San Bernardino, Cal., is only six months of 
age, yet so great has been its prosperity that it has been enlarged 
three times within that brief period. The truth pays, and its 
fearless advocacy surely gains the confidence and esteem of the 
people. The success of Mr. H. C. Warner, the bold and out- 
spoken publisher of the Free Press is a striking evidence of those 
facts, 

* 

Rudyard Kipling is ‘‘ putting the finishing touches’’ on a 
thrilling novel, ‘‘ Captain Courageous,’’ which deals with the 
adventurous Gloucester fishermen and their life on the Grand 
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Banks, It is written from close personal study of the scene and 
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S. S. McClure Company have secured the seria! 


the people. 
rights of ‘‘ Captain Courageous, 
the November number of J/cClure's Magazine. 
* 
The Omaha Bee has celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversar 
the issu 


ance of a special number containing articles appropriate to 1) 


and its publication will begin 


the manner that is characteristic of all big newspapers 


occasion, descriptive and illustrative of the growth of Omaha 


of its leading newspaper. It is safe to say that the Bee has | 
most intimately associated with the growth and prosperit: 
Nebraska, and through the instrumentality of its brilliant 
versatile editor, Mr. Edward Rosewater, has been at all times 
potential factor in the advancement of the moral and mat 
forces of that great State. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
HE Savior bowed beneath his cross, 
Clomb up the weary hill, 
While from his agonizing brow 
Ran many a crimson rill, 
The brawny Roman thrust him on 
With unrelenting hand, 
Till staggering slowly ‘mid the crowd, 
He sank upon the sand. 


A little song-bird hovering near, 
That immemorial day, 

Fluttered around and strove to wrench 
One single thorn away. 

The cruel spike impaled his breast, 
And thus, ‘tis sweetly said, 

The robin has his silver vest 
Incarnadined with red ! 


Ah, Jesu! Jesu! Prince of Peace, 
My dolor and my sighs 
Reveal the lesson tauglit by this 
Winged Ishmael of the skies. 
I, in the palace of delight, 
Or caverns of despair, 
Have plucked no thorns from thy dear brow, 
But planted thousands there ! 


James R. Randa 


=. 


Vultures have no sense of smell. Carcasses kept out of ther 
sight are never detected by them. 

Michigan has been called the Lake State for an obvi 
reason. It is better known as the Wolverine State, from th: 
mer presence of great numbers of these animals in its forests 


Very serious illness may often be traced to sleeping 
damp bed. To test it lay between the sheets a hand mirror 
it is at all blurred or misty, take off the sheets and sleep betwe: 
the blankets. 


The carthamine flower has for thousands of years been us 
to dye fabrics of a yellow color. The mummy cloths found 
Egyptian coffins are dyed yellow with this flower. 

Joy is the mainspring in the whole round of everlastin 
nature ; joy moves the wheels of the great timepiece of t 
world ; she it is that loosens flowers from their buds, suns 
their firmaments, rolling spheres in distant space seen not 1} 
glass of the astronomer. 


* 


Carfax Church, the old town church of Oxford, is being 
torn down, and only the tower will be left to mark the site. T 
parish of St. Martin Carfax will then be absorbed in that of 
Saints. The name comes from guatuor furcas, four forks 
church standing at the crossing of the two main roads } 
town. There isa record of a church standing there as early a> 
King Canute’s reign, but thé present church is no older © 
1820, while the tower goes back to Edward III. It was St 
tin’s bell that summoned the townsmen in the fights between 
town and gown, the most famous of these contests being that « 
St. Scholastica’s Day, 1355, when tothe cry of ‘‘ Slea, slea, havoc 
havock ; smyt fast, give gode knocks,’’ the town killed torty 
scholars, flayed the crowns of some chaplains, and shot at tus 
Chancellor. The tower served as a place of retuge for the tow? 
from the gown, and Edward III. ordered it to be lowered. 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FALSE PROMISES AND FALSE HOPES. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN: ” 


Dear Sir:—Many of those who are supporters of the gold 

standard are such, not from conviction resting upon a well informed 
judgment, but because they fear a change. 
' They are moved not by their judgment but by fear. ‘‘ Let 
us maintain the present standard until it is positively proven that 
our present troubles result therefrom,’’ is their cry. When it is 
pointed out to them that since the demonetization of silver in 
1873 prices have declined over fifty per cent., when they are told 
that Bradstreet’s reported that on April the 1st of this year prices 
were lower than ever before in this country, and that even in spite 
of the fact that no panic had occurred, there had been a greater 
number of failures, involving a greater amount of liabilities, for 
the first half of this year than had ever before been know2f, they 
still ask for time, or else they reply that all this is attributed toa 
lack of confidence. 


I would have more respect for this lack of confidence if it | 


could be shown that the lack of confidence was in the money which 
we now have. On the contrary, the banks and people lack confi- 
dence in each other. It is a notorious fact that the greater part 
of the money now. in our banks is composed of silver, silver 
certificates, treasury notes and greenbacks. If there were a lack 
of confidence in the money of the country, those who owned such 
money would hasten to transmute it into property. But we find 
the very contrary to be true. 

The banks are refusing to lend even the despised silver, 
except upon the very best security, and it is impossible to sell 
property except at the lowest price. 

Again, in your issue of April the 18th it is shown that prices 
on the 1st of April last were over 1g per cent. lower than on April 
the 1st, 1893. This was when the lack of confidence first appeared 
in full force. Here then we have money going up in value, prop- 
erty going down. But value is but human estimation of the 
desirability of an article, the quantity of which is limited. It thus 
follows that the people of this country did have confidence in the 
money, but lacked confidence in the property of the land. 

The gradual but persistent fall in values of property has ren- 
dered it harder and harder for people to pay their debts, and it is 
the recognition of this fact that causes the money lender to rather 
1oard his money than lend it on property which is constantly fall- 
ing in value and which by reason of that fact, would ina few years 
fail to sell for enough to pay his debt. 

In order to arrest this course we must reverse this policy, 
expand our currency, so that prices may rise and the people may 
have confidence in property values. 

Can this be done under the present system? Indeed, can we 
expect to maintain our present circulation? This brings us back 
again to the first question, can that great portion of the single 
standard forces, who simply desire that no change be made, expect 
to see their hope realized ? 

For the last three years and more, gold has been leaving our 
shores for Europe. Time and again has our gold reserve been 
depleted. In our efforts to maintain this reserve we have issued 
$22,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds in times of profound peace, 
and even now the reserve is down to low water mark and another 
issue is the matter of only a few months at most. Why does this 
gold go abroad? The answer is simple, it is more valuable in 
Eure ype than here. In other words, it will buy more there than 
here. Otherwise, we would ship our products instead of gold. 
"hen if we desire to maintain the gold standard without the issu- 
ince of bonds (the evil of which all parties admit) we must make 
gold as valuable here asin Europe. In short, we must depress 
prices in general. This can only be done by a contraction of our 
Circulation. 

_ We take it that no one will dare differ with all the great 
political economists of the world when they say that the value of 
money, like everything else, is regulated by the law of supply and 
-mand ; that the value of money finds its expression in the prices 
commodities ; that an increase of the amount of money in circu- 
‘ation decreases its value, or, in other words, raises prices, and a 
‘crease raises its value and decreases prices. 

__As before stated, the only way in which we can retain our 
.d is by making it more valuable here by increasing its pur- 
iasing power, or what is the same thing, lowering prices. 

_ To this end Mr. Cleveland and other single standard leaders 
acvocate the contraction of our currency by the retirement of the 
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greenbacks and the treasury notes. These constitute about one- 
third of our circulating medium. This would leave only two- 
thirds of our circulating medium out-standing. Of course, since 
this two-thirds would have all the duties and functions now incum- 
bent on our present circulation to perform, it would be as valuable 
as the whole is now, and the value of each unit would be enhanced 
in the same ratio as the volume is decreased. This would render 
gold and the paper based upon it just that much more valuable 
an‘ thus entice it to remain at home. 

Of course, we know that it is said that these notes thus 
retired will be replaced with a bank issue. The reply to this is 
simple. If the greenback and the treasury note is replaced dollar 
for dollar by a bank note which would perform all the functions 
of the notes retired, then our circulation would be as redundant 
as it is now and gold would again flow forth—this time from the 
banks, which would not have anything like the ability to main- 
tain a gold reserve that the government now has_ If the banks 
refused to pay gold for these notes, their notes would be worth no 
more than government notes which the government would fail to 
redeem in like manner. So that to substitute a bank circulation 
for our present circulation would be simply to substitute a poorer 
for a better circulation, and at the same time to cause the outflow 
of that metal on which all these notes would be based. 

The only way then in which we can maintain our present 
single standard is by a contraction of our circulation and a fur- 
ther reduction of prices. This means and only means a further 
confiscation of property values. The value of our property has 
already been confiscated to the extent of more than 50 per cent. 
of its original value and we are called upon now for a further 
sacrifice. Is the game worth the candle? What is there sacred 
about the gold standard which calls for this sacrifice ? 

The great Jevons in speaking of the Italian government’s 
attempt to maintain the gold standard by buying gold as we are 
doing said: ‘‘It is really too absurd to suppose that any country 
will insist on having a gold currency at any cost.’’ No, my gold 
standard friends, you cannot maintain the statu quo. You do not 
and can not advocate the everlasting issue of bonds. ‘This means 
sure bankruptcy. This gone, you must contract your circulation, 
reduce prices and ruin the property owner. As between the 
policy of issuing bonds aud that of contraction the issue is simply 
this; is it better to bankrupt the government or the citizen? In 
further contracting the circulation you will but be following the 
policy of the government since 1869 and the result will be but an 
aggravation of ‘ie evils which now surround us. 

On the other hand we offer you an additional money of final 
redemption, we offer to expand your already contracted currency, 
we offer you a raise in the prices of your products, we offer to 
restore to you ability to pay your debts, and in this way bring 
about a general revival of industry and trade. 

The issue narrows itself to this: contraction vs. expansion. 
The present condition cannot be maintained. You must choose 
between these two. Which will you have? 

Louisville, Ky. Joun C. MILLER. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 





ET all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! 


* 
For we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out.—I. Tr. v1, 7. 
2 


Public sentiment iseverything. With public sentiment noth- 
ing can fail ; without it nothing can succeed. Consequently, he 
who molds public sentiment, goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

* 


Parental authority is rapidly losing ground in European codes 
of law. In France the formalities for dispensing with parents’ per- 
mission in marriage have been simplified, and the age up to which 
it is required reduced, and now Germany has cut down the age up 
to which parental assent is needed to 21. 


#* 


The men liable to military service in Switzerland number 
509,000, according to recent statistics published by the Govern- 
ment at Berne. Of them, 233,000 are incorporated in the active 
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Wanamaker’s 


Refrigerators m9 right sortos 

selrigerator ofr 
lee Chest 1s pgetable here. We've 
bies but rightness. An ex- 
pert is on the watch that no un- 
worthy sort gets in; that no right 
soit stays out. That's fair. 


} } 
hed dhol 


eve saved a trifle on two lota—so may you. 
leboard Kefriverators with porcefain 
lined water tank; Vrench plate beveled 
mitrorin top 
$i4 from 1 $16 75 from $18 
pright Kelriverators 
t from §16 > 8:4 50 from 918 
y from $a: 


BuGGY HARNESS with 
genuine rubber mount- 
ings ; sewed on Campbell machines 

next best to hand-work. $13.50. 
Market value to-day is $18—but 
we're not running a usual barness 
tore ; towns full of that sort. 


Harness 


Howse Suri linen and cotton, 40 in. deep 
a clearance of @1.25, $1 $1.50 and $1.75 


sorts at > 


Iasement, Market Street 
Lawn A prerry grass plat 
Mowers '° yours if you want 
it. Recipe: Some sod 
fairly laid or a good stand of grass 
seed. Once fairly started give ita 
weekly shave. The Wanamaker 
Lawn Mowers are the best grass 
shavers we know of. 


10 inch, $2.2 t4 inch, 82.75 
12 inch, § if inch, € 
inch, § 
We believe in them. 
Rascment 


Joun WANAMAKER. 





WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS. 


A superb stock of soft and 
laundered styles to select from, 
at prices ranging from SO cen's 
to $5.00: 

Women’s Waists  cither laun- 
dered or soft collar and cuffs, in 
Percale and Lawn, latest shapes, 
choicest stvles, all colorings, Ear 
lier prices, 75 cent sand $1.00; now 0c 

Women's Shirt Waists— laun 
dered collar and cuffs, very full 
Neated back and front, laundered 
-sorseorh ] inher pri ce, $1.00; now 65c 

Women's Shirt) Waists—of 
fine Madras, Zephyrs, Percales and 
Lawns, 1n either laundered or soft 
effects, richest colorings, latest 


styles and shapes. Earlier prices, 
now . ~” $1.00 
Women’s Waists—a superb line, laun- 
dered and soft effects, in all the finest 
materials, a/ one-guarter to one-half ear- 
mm? Prices. . 
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close at once hence’ these 
reduced prices: 

Men's Cheviot Shirts—good 
quality, slightly soiled. Reduced 
bom 39 and 50 cents to 25¢ 

Men's Cheviot and Madras 
Shirts—-well made, perfect in every 
way. Reduced from 75 cents to— 50c 

Men’s Laundered Percale 
Shirts —in beautiful patterns. Re- 
duced from 75 cents to, 58¢ 

Men’s Laundered Percale 
Shirts—in choice styles with two 
detachable collars, the regular 


$1.00 Pane sew ee 68¢ 


Strawbridée § Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


£1.50 and $2.00; 
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service and 276,000 kept on the rolls, to be called upon only in 
a case of an extraordinary emergency. Of course, the regular 
army does not reach so formidable a figure, but this represents 
the real force that Switzerland could place in the field whenever 
her independence or the neutrality of her territory should be 
menaced by any one of the European Powers. It is known that 
the Swiss militia is equal to a regular and standing army. — 


 - 
* 


There occurred recently at Sarmato Placentino, Italy, a 
Socialist ceremony at the placing of a marble tablet upon the wall 
of the house which was inhabited by Felice Orsini, one of the 
first adepts of bomb-throwing. It will be remembered that on 
January 14, 1858, Orsini, assisted by Rudio, Gomez and Pierri, 
threw under the carriage of Napoleon III, in front of the Opera, 
three bombs, which caused the death of sixty-three persons and 
the wounding of ninety-three others. The murderers were guil- 
lotined, with the exception of Rudio. They pretended that their 
aim was to compel Napoleon to keep the oath he had formerly 
taken as a member of the secret society of the Carbonari to 
deliver Italy from the Austrian yoke. It was said, also, that the 
French Emperor went to see Orsini in his cell, and promised to 
fulfil his oath. and thus escape the future vengeance of the Carbo- 
nari. This report was due, probably, :. tie fact that in 1859, one 
year after Orsini's execution, the batt.e of Solferino was fought, 
and Italy became practically independent. The inscription upon 
the marble tablet says: ‘* Felice Orsini spent a night in this 
house before going to the banks of the Seine to accomplish the 
terrible oath which led him tothe scaffold, condemned by history, 
but sanctified by his patriotic love.’ It is surprising that King 
Humbert’s Government should have permitted such a demon- 


stration, ; 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES, 





T the Drummond Castle disaster nearly all the bodies found 
had life belts on and only three persons were saved. 
* ok 
* 


Okrika, on the Old Calabar River, having objected to British 
misrule, is the latest spot on the west coast of Africa against 
which a ‘‘punitive’’ expedition has been sent. 

ow 


Prince Colonna di Sciarra has made a compromise with the 
Italian Government. All of the family pictures painted by Italian 
artists are placed at the disposal of the Government and will not 
leave Italy; pictures by foreigners the Prince may sell to whom 
he pleases. 

** 

Mr. Rowlands, Q. C., Recorder of Swansea, who has just 
embraced Catholicism, on graduating from Oxford became a 
clergyman of the Church of England, then head master of a 
grammar school, and in 1871 turned lawyer, was made a Queen’s 
counsel, entered Parliament, and later was appointed to the bench. 

* Ok 


In a recent sweep of the Bois de Boulogne for disreputable 
characters, a tramp with a strange history was taken. He had 
been a sailor and master of a sailing vessel, had undertaken to 
explore Abyssinia, and had ended by becoming chief cook to King 
Menelik. He grew homesick, however, made his escape, and on 
reaching France had been unable to find work. 

* 


Dogs and diplomacy do not seem to harmonize. The Italian 
agent at Sofia took a walk with his dog one evening recently and 
whistled for him. He was at once arrested by the police, taken 
to the station house, and detained for nearly an hour, till he was 
able to prove who he was. Bulgaria has had to apologize for this. 
Almost at the same time Spain was begging the pardon of the 
Russian Legation at Madrid fora similar act. Baron Wrangel, 
First Secretary of the Legation, had strolled out with an un- 
muzzled lapdog in his arms, when the police, to enforce the city 
ordinance against unmuzzled dogs, fell upon him and tore the 
dog away by force, scratching and bruising the Secretary. 

English temperance drinks have a large proportion of alcohol, 
according to recent testimony before the Liquor Commission. Of 
638 samples ot herb beer examined in 1894 by the Inland Revenue 
Department 318 contained more than two per cent. of proof spirit 
and 130 more than three per cent. Parsnip beer was found to 
contain over 13 per cent., which is much stronger than ordinary 
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beer. ‘‘Teetotal sherry,’’ containing no grape juice; but com- 
pounded of sugar and bisulphide of lime, is declared to be a ‘‘most 
objectionable drink.’’ A startling expert declaration was that old 
whiskey, though more grateful to the taste, is no more whole- 
some than new. 


. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS 


AVE vou and I to-day 
Stood silent as with Christ, apart from joy or fray 
Of life, to see by faith his face ; 
To look, if but a moment, 
And grow, by brief companionship, more true, 
More nérved to lead, to dare, to do 
For him at any cost? Have we to-day 
Found time, in thought, or hand to lay 
In his, and thus compare 
His will with ours, and wear ; 
The impress of his wish?) Be sure 
Such contact will endure 
Throughout the day; will help us walk eréct 
Through storm and flood ; detect, 
Within the hidden life, sin’s dross, its stain: 
Revive a thought of love for him again; 
Steady the steps which waver; help us see 
The footpath meant for you and me. 
GEOR Aling 


ole. 


at its grace, 


K 
oe 

Abbé Millaut, curé of Saint Roch, has died at the age of 86. 
His church was a sort of Parisian ‘‘Little Church Around the 
Corner,"’ being the one nearest the Comeédie Francaise, frequented 
by the actors of the theatre. He was twice arrested by the Com- 
munists. 

* K 

The Buffalo Enquirer says that a clergyman was recently 
summoned to a house to read the funeral service. He did it in a 
perfunctory way. In the course of a few days he called again, 
offered some matter-of-fact condolences, and asked if the family 
intended to move from the house where the death occurred. 
‘*Because,’’ said he, ‘‘if you do intend to move I want to call your 
attention to some houses in which I am interested.’’ And he pro- 
duced his list. 

* 

The Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang says that experience has 
removed any objections he formerly had to bazaars, which he now 
thinks are a most ingenious mode of extracting money. 

* 5 


Dean Hole made a scene in Rochester Cathedral recently. At 
Sunday service, the canon, whose business it was to read the first 
lesson, omitted certain passages which he thought improper. The 
Dean was to read the second lesson, but before Leginning. he 
solemnly read the passages omitted in the first lesson. 


*k 


At the recent meeting of the Ipiscopal Division Convention 
of Maine, the Rev. Arthur B. Papineau referred to Christians out- 
side the Episcopal Church as ‘‘heathen.’’ ‘‘We are the Catholic 
Church,’’ he said, ‘‘opposed to Romanism on the one hand, and 
Protestantism on the other. We must tell them that outside of 
this Church there is no salvation.’’ 


* 


How great the growth of ritualistic practices has been in the 
Church of England during the last fourteen years is shown by 
some figures comp'led by the Zourists’ Church Guide. In 1882, 
daily communion was administered in 123 churches in Great 
Britain, in 1896 in 474 churches. Incense, used in nine 
churches fourteen years ago, is now used in 307. The figures for 
churches using lights on the altar are 581 and 3,598; for those 
where vestments are employed, 336 and 1,632, and for those 
where the worshipers face the east, 1,652 and 5,964. ‘The change 
indicates, in many cases, some change in doctfine. 


The American Baptist Year Book for 1896 shows that there are 
in the United States 1,551 Baptist associations, 40,064 churches, 
and 27,774 ordained ministers. There were, in 1895, 176,058 
baptisms, 87,214 additions by letter, 12,720 by experience, 23,117 
by restoration. The total membership is 3,720,285. The bap- 
tisms reported for the preceding year were 205,857, and the total 
membership 3,637,421. The number of Sunday schools reported 
is 23,302, with 1,779,836 pupils. The number of ‘Baptist educa- 
tional institutions is 169, with 2067 instructors, and 36,016 pupils ; 
value of endowments, $18,614,695; students preparing for the 
ministry, 2,910. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tuk Ascent or Woman. By Roy Devereux. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

We are becoming somewhat disgusted and decidedly weary 
of the continuous and aimless talk from ccrtain quarters anent 
‘‘ woman's advancement.'’ It was with no pleasant anticipations, 
therefore, that we picked up the volume in hand. But now 
that it has been read, it is only fair to say that this is one of the 
few exceptions to the contributions to current literature upon 
woman's position and prospect which is readable throughout, 
even though as an argument it fails to convince us. Miss(?) 
Devereux devotes considerable space to a consideration of woman 
as a factor in the world’s progress and to some reflections 
upen her obligations and opportunities as a mother. But 
the most interesting portion of her book is that which discusses 
the marriage question and suggests a remedy, or perhaps a plan 
of amelioration would be more exact, for the simplifying of the 
perplexing situation in which woman is placed, as our author 
thinks, by reason of the conditions surrounding our marriage 
institutions. The views of Miss(?) Devereux are frank and out- 
spoken, and she does not hesitate to say that the problem of 
unhappy marriages is not to be solved as some propose, by the 
exercise of more care in entering the married state, so much as 
by broadening and increasing the facilities for divorce. She boldly 
states that: ‘‘ If the dissolution of marriage could be more easily 
effected, we should hear nothing more about the abolition of the 
contract. By this means relief from marital misery could be, 
obtained by the individual without bringing into every alliance an 
element of insecurity which must finally tend to the disintegration 
of society. If women were granted a divorce upon the same 
terms as men can now obtain it, there would be fewer discordant 
unions and less immorality in both.’’ 

We cannot agree with the writer in this for one moment. 
Her doctrine is one at once dangerous to the stability of society 
and destructive of individual honesty of purpose and purity of 
mind. There will be few thinking persons who will consent to 
support her views. It seems to us to be extremely illogical to 
accept the marriage relation as a desirable institution and in the 
same breath call for enlarged means for setting its obligations at 
naught. Yet Miss (?) Devereux is apparently in earnest about 
it all, and she writes with a seriousness and directness of purpose 
which forbid us to call her insincere. She regards women as 
fickle, inconstant, always thirsting for new sensations, and this 
being so, she seems to think may achieve her rightful position and 
be happy only when there is open to her and to man the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy what is nothing more or less than a species of free 
love. 


THe RKASON Wuy. By Ernest E. Russell. New York: Ernest 

KE. Russell. (Cloth, $1; paper, 50 c. ) 

Mr. Russell has plainly put a lot of deep thinking and earn- 
est feeling into his book. The story he has to tell is the record 
of men and women of whose real existence in this world there 
can be little doubt. Their actions, their beliefs, their struggles 
and their convictions breathe the spirit of reality. For this much 
we must thank the author. But he has made a serious mistake, it 
seems, in permitting himself to develop the views he holds in such 
extended form. The discussion of religious tenets from the varying 
standpoints of those who compose the village community, which 
he calls Sugar Hill, and which he locates in New York State, are 
interesting. Equally so are the pictures he draws of the revival- 
meetings of the Methodists. But there is such a thing as over- 
doing this sort of writing, and Mr. Russell has fallen into that 
error. He evidently knows the country and people of whom he 
tells us, thoroughly, and the language which he puts into their 
mouths and the lives which he describes seem to fit the characters 
admirably. The figures of Joshua Granger, Aunt Sue, the Dea- 
con, Paul Granger and Ned Gardner are entertaining, and are 
convincing in their naturalness. The homely wit and wisdom of 
these country folk, the thrift of some and the shiftlessness of 
others, are marks of more than one rural community in this part 
of the country. If Mr. Russell had only restrained himself and 
condensed his story to one-half its present bulk, all of this 
would have been much more enjoyable. As it is, the reader must 
confess to a sense of weariness at times. 


THE SILK OF THE KINE. By L.McManus. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Mr. McManus has a deft hand in turning situations to good 

account. This is plainly exemplified in the historical romance 

which has been published under the title above. He knows when 
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ese," says Bismarck, 
“gence of the Jew can only benefit the German. 


has got his hero into difficulties enough, and does not destroy 

ore of his creations by piling on the misfortunes until the 

- ect thereof must either become a demigod to rise victorious, 

nes eath his load. Mr. McManus also understands how to 

{ love story, and he manages the romance, in which 

> Mat very and L. Major Ottley figure, with address and light- 

uch that is fascinating. The story is all about the gal- 

who has rescued Lady Margery from danger during 

: of Cromwell’s soldiers in Ireland, and, of course, the lady 

<iprocates the Major's love, and all ends in happiness. 

e this is accomplished, the Major has to pass through a 

-of uncertainty that gives additional edge to his passion and 

ses the doubt of,the reader as to what will emanate—a very 
oi thing to do when it can be done skilfully. 
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FACTS AND A FEW FIGURES. 


‘ 


wiel of that of Paris, at a cost of 33,000,000 francs. 
m, & 


* OK 
»* 


An aerial cable railway will soon be built to the summit of 
icano Popocatepetl, 18,000 feet above the sea. It is designed 

the shipping of sulphur from the crater, and for the 
mmodation of tourists. 


Ba 

x 
The banana is said to be the most prolific of all food pro 
ts, being fourty-four times more productive than potatoes and 
more than wheat. 


1S 


* *K 


The dromedary parcel postal service in the German terri- 
es of Southwestern Africa has given better results than were 
The dromedaries are adapted to the climate, are not 

| by the prevalent cattle diseases, are not made footsore in 

egions, and do not suffer extreme thirst when deprived of 

1 week. 

\n Italian patent, including fees and taxes for one year, 
is$i00. It is granted for fifteen years and must be worked 


*- 

N. Mills, special agent of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
Baltimore Railroad, has made his annual estimate of the Dela- 
e peach crop for 1896. He puts it at 6,600,000 baskets, the 
He says that the prospect for good prices for 

rop is not very encouraging, and many growers in the 
ower part of the peninsula, where the fruit is the best, are 
“ering their orchards at twenty-five cents a basket. 
* 


war 


rge st since 1575. 


Altho’ the Jews constitute only one per cent. of the popula- 
Germany, they exercise tremendous influence and fill 
places in the liberal professions. Very strong, too, is their 

} tion for the legal profession. In Berlin 54 per cent. of all 
te lawyers are Jews. In Breslau 33 per cent., in Frankfort 27 
ent., and so down to Hamin, where there are only 6 per 
beige nany sober Germans oppose the anti-Semitic move- 
and think with Bismarck that the Jew is gradually being 
med into as loy: al a citizen asanyone else. ‘‘If that is the 
“‘then the quick perception and keen intel- 
‘There is, how- 
strong opposition against the further importation of Rus- 


1 
j 


‘and Polish Jews, many of whom have settled in Prussia. 


Ky * 
A se rious question in British maritime interests is the increas- 
“s sale of British vessels to foreign purchasers for the reason 
“a. the original owners cannot make them pay under present 


itl ms. Mr. Yeoman, secretary of the Hartlepool Shipowners’ 
“ety, has looked into the matter, and he finds that the restric- 
‘us paced upon certain classes of British ships before they are 
0 the sail are such that only the foreigner, who is not sub- 
‘ ‘0 tuese conditions, can make the ships pay. The chief point 
a ue seems to be the question of the load-line; the foreigner 
S Cargo 100 to 200 tons heavier than the British owner is 
‘ato do. As the foreigner can save not a little in wages 
sai the . of provisions, his total gain in a year upon the pres- 
ip, Price of one of these vessels, above the profits (if any) of the 
* inder the British flag is estimated by Mr. Yeoman to be 
>. P& cent. The seriousness of this question is indicated in 
We ‘act that in four and one-quarter years the Hartlepool ship- 





\\ \RSEILLES has just completed its drainage system, on the, 
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To the FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
the most complete instructive and con- 
vincing discussion of the silver question 
ever published, 


One to 10,000 Free 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 

Streif Lichter:—Transl. from Speeches 
by Senators Tillman, Teller and 
Stewart. 
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show.) You will receive samples of goods and 
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owners have sold to foreigners forty-four steamships of a total of 
62,877 tons. As one remedy for this condition of affairs it 1s pro- 
posed to give the British shipowners more liberty in the matter 















of load-line, while still maintaining the care to minimize loss of $1 WORTH a 
life at sea. O FOR 10c. 
Man LOLD a 
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“THE land of the lazy is ‘‘ Sometime ’’ land ; 
| Its boundaries are ‘‘After awhile,"’ 
Its citizens wear the ‘* Mean-to"’ brand, 
And ‘' Going-to"’ garments are all the style. 


how to start a FREE LIBRARY of from 50 
to 500 volumes in your locality, without cost 
to the members. Get it quick! Be the first 
in your town. 


In the land of the lazy little is done, 

For the dwellers crowd to the *‘ County Shirk,"’ 
And they moan like martyrs every one 

At the very sound of the name of work, 


PTR EI: 


We plead for patriotism, for a higher manhood, and statesmen so pure 


eS et ei fi fe 




















In the land of the lazy they want to get that the crime of 1873, the foul conspiracy that resulted in a nation’s bank. 
Just as much as the toilers do, ruptcy, will never again be possible. , 
And then if they don't, they fume and fret, We declare a new American Independence—independence from Eng- 
And grumble about ‘ Fate's favored few."’ land’s control of our financial policy ; and, as we enlighten, darkness and |i 
a selfishness must flee. p 
In the land of the lazy ambition dies, rs We seek to save the people from the blight of the English-Hebrews' | 
For it cannot live in untended soil, 200 cent “honest” dollar, which has laid the land in waste and-ashes, and |=) 
And its bright twin, Progress, straightway flies demand the restoration of that financial system which made this country 
Away, away to the town of toil. ff] the greatest, richest and most prosperous under the sun, and caused its flag (fu . 
In the land of the lazy you and I, to be respected in every quarter of the globe. ey 
el 1g eee Address, -) 
As a matter of course, have never been la ‘ . - 
But I tell you what, we had best look spry, ed Citizens Library Association, mal 
Or before we know “4 - ll enter in, re No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. rl 
4 | 
When in New York recently Congressman Bailey, of Texas, | ncaa tana |] 
attempted to give street car conductors a lesson in pronunciation, cz The following endorsement from the Hon. A. C. Fisk, President of 
with a result not calculated to encourage a repetition of the under- i) the Trans-Mississippi Congress, author of “Statesmen Three,” a great = 
taking. According to the /ourna/, as the Congressman went down ene at EE a | | 
Broadway on a cable car the conductor shouted out ‘* Houston !"' FT HEADQUARTERS OF 
with the pronunciation given to that name in the metropolis. THE PAN-AMERICAN BIMETALLIC UNION. jf 
Bailey ue at a lamp es se om mean Racer se ’’ said a Denver, Colo., May 26th, 1896. 
Bailey, ‘‘don't you?’’ The conductor, without looking at : : 
him, said: ‘‘I know my business.’’ ‘‘ If part of your business I cordially commend the work in be a 
is to call out the streets properly,’’ said Bailey, quietly, ‘‘ then half of Silver inaugurated and being 
you don't know it. The street we have just passed is not carried on by the CITIZENS' LIBRARY Le 
called ‘ Howston,’ as you gave, but ‘Hooston,’ for General Sam ASSOCIATION, of New York, to the N 
ogre ge sirgy rend oe if = ag — Ze Texas friends of the white metal everywhere. I 
and talked about Sam owston,’ you'd be lucky to escape . ; : ‘ 
. ny “a ° eys ” we S e ' 
lynching. If I went to Texas,’’ said the conductor, who was a The officers of this association . a, 
born on Sixth avenue and who never was farther away from . worthy of every confidence » and mn | ue 
the city than Coney Island, ‘‘I’d deserve anything they gave 33 | bespeak for them and their work ') . 
me.’’ Bailey said nothing, for he did not know the answer to é the hearty co-operation and ear- \ 
a Ate . : janidinmeail y T 
this discourteous suggestion. = nest support of every lover of the = 
* | } 
The Westminster Gazette, of London, recently had a solemnly human race. A. @. brn 7 
funny article, entitled ‘‘ A Colony of Tipplers.’’ The article was President. , 
suggested by a floating paragraph, saying that a colony of Dunk- is ie ee bs (e) Bs Eanvea R 
ards is about to be established in North Dakota. The writer took —— \ 














it for granted that ‘‘ drunkard ’’ was meant, and hence the article, N 




















which is all the more ludicrous when it is known that the Dunk- ~s 
ards are total abstainers. NEW N 6 The Anti-Trust Typewriter. ~ 
* OF OUR 0, a IP a 

Some time ago a man went to visit a friend who was an ™ ~T ee 
inmate of a lunatic asylum. After a prolonged chat in a humor- ? ioe 2 |S nee se 
ous if not edifying vein, the visitor thought it about time to go. : 

“Is that clock right, Jock ?’’ he asked of the inmate. 

Jock gazed at him for a minute or so in speechless amaze- 
ment; then, laying his hand compassionately on his shoulder, | 
said : 

‘* Mon, dae ye think it wad be here if it was richt?”’ gt 

* ok th 

An old circus man has been telling the Syracuse Courier some _ 
stories of P. T. Barnum. When the great showman exhibited in ‘ 
London he sent tickets of admission to all the clergy and to the oe 
Bishop of London and his family. His reputation as a philan- eve TR s-- le 
thropist had gone before him, and it became necessary to estab- cr 
lish a regular picket guard around him to protect him from annoy- MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
ances in his hotel. The applicants for charitable donations would Contains Mors anne age - ee o 
frequently get through the line and apply for donations ranging . . . . TIAL FEATURES required of a firs ,; 
from $100 to $10,000. After the Bishop of London and his hex Five Leading Points ni Writing Machine than can be gy 1 
ily had seen the show the Bishop called upon Barnum and chatted Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, other ONE Standard pel requitité st 
with him some time. Barnum impressed him, as he did every- Perfect Alignment, Ease of Oper pa aie pa otal Sitie us for fall p 
body, as being a big-hearted, amiable and brainy man. The tion, Durability. =» sated’ os ssa D 
Bishop, on leaving, took his hand and said: ‘‘ Mr. Barnum, you ae TALCOUM : 
are not such a bad man, after all. I hope to meet you in heaven, ee ee The Munson Typewriter (0., . 
sir.’’ ‘‘ Well, you will, if you are there,’’ replied Barnum. The a . | 
answer was too much even for the Bishop, and those who heard it THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MPG. CO. ett wane AT q 
shouted with laughter. 4227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 240-244 West Lake St., Chicag®"™ 





